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the indispensable condition of public success. It was, however, strikingly appropriate to the new sociopolitical order now beginning that the first man of genius who, since Fox, on the Whig side, had managed the Foreign Office, should be warned off as a trespasser and cold-shouldered as a parvenu.
In Canning's day any particularly exciting question that turned up was called, in Foreign Office slang, "a bustle."    The new Secretary of State had been at his post only six months  when there  came upon him a greater " bustle" than any the department had known since the Oczakow affair of 1792, and in comparison with which for its results Oczakow was insignificant. Apart   from   the    personal    energy   and    spirit    of Canning,  the  Portland  administration,   in   which   he first became   Secretary   of   State,   was   pledged,   by the  Pittites who  formed  its  backbone,  to  a policy worthy of their departed master.     One vital  modification   of   its   methods    was,   however,   admitted. Half-hearted coalitions paid by England were to be given over.    Here Canning would have found himself in  general  agreement  with   Fox.    When  the   third coalition uniting England, Austria, and Russia against France was formed by the Treaty of St Petersburg (1805), Canning indeed had himself protested against these arrangements.    " Let us," he  said, " in  future rather turn our attention to helping all states who of their own  free  will  go   against  Napoleon."      Pitts negotiations with that end were actively going on at the moment of his death.    They were continued by Fox as soon as  the peace discussions of  1806  had manifestly   become   a   failure.      Fox,   however,   in
the  "Talents"   administration   had   concurred   with
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